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The Importance 
of Getting 
Organized 


A notable recent development in higher 
education is the dramatic increase in the 
employment of faculty hired outside the 
tenure track. These faculty members labor 
under far lower salaries and far more 
stringent conditions than those of tenure- 
track faculty who have comparable quali- 
fications and experience. While this prac- 
tice began a decade ago, during a time of 
burgeoning enrollments and unprece- 
dented expansion, it thrives particularly 
during times like the present, marked by 
economic crisis. As a surplus of qualified 
academics continues to flood the job 
market, tenure-track positions dry up, 
more faculty are denied tenure, and the 
number of part-time faculty expands like a 
universe run amok. 

At the University of California over 2,000 
of the 8,000 academic appointments are 
represented by non-Senate faculty. They 
are called Visiting and Adjunct Lecturers, 
Associates, Supervisors of Teacher Edu- 
cation, Supervisors of Physical Edu- 
cation, and Acting Instructors, toname the 
most familiar job titles - although many 
departments confer additional titles upon 
faculty in these positions, claiming to have 
struck some special unique deal with 
them. Most are hired on yearly or quarterly 
contracts; few have any guarantees of 
reemployment at the end of the contract. 
Often they continue teaching solely at the 
whim of a department chair. 
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— What now? 
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an update on PERB decision 
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Semester System Spells Speedup, 
Pay Cut for Berkeley Lecturers 


When UC Berkeley resumes classes 
next fall, Non-Academic Senate faculty will 
find themselves teaching more students, 
longer hours, for lower pay. The de facto 
change in their working conditions will 
come about as a calculated result of the 
university administration's decision to 
switch over from the quarter to semester 
system at the largest northern California 
campus. 

Budgetary as well as academic con- 
siderations prompted the move: the aim of 
keeping the university plant functioning at 
top capacity year round, with classrooms 
and laboratories filled during the summer 
quarter, was never fulfilled. In the present 
budgetary and fiscal crisis, which has 
stricken a seridus blow to institutions of 
higher education, both administrative and 
instructional costs can be expected to 
drop as the university reverts to its former 
two-semester schedule. 

It appears that the savings in instruc- 
tional budget will come largely out of the 
pockets of faculty members who do not 
occupy tenure-track positions. In fact, they 
can expect to lose out in three ways. First, 
in the increased course-hour load they will 
have to carry: a full-time lecturer, for 
example, now teaching six classes per 
year, will be obliged to devote 15 weeks 
(the length of the semester) to each, 
making a total of 90 contact-hours rather 
than the 60 taught under the quarter 
system (two 10-week courses three times 
a year). 

In the second place, non-Academic 
Senate faculty can look forward to a 
substantial reduction in real wages as a 
result of the change to the semester 
system. Carrying a heavier work load - as 
much as 30 percent more classroom 
teaching, advising or curriculum planning 
time - for the same salary amounts to a 
pay cut. At a time of inflation coupled with 
high unemployment, many lecturers may 
resign themselves to “biting the book” in 
order to retain their university positions, 
even if it means considerable hardship. 


Finally, it is likely that class size, as well 
as course load, will increase. The university 
administration cannot maintain all the 
courses taught in an academic quarter, 
integrating them into a two-semester 
curriculum, unless it hires more faculty 
members or increases the teaching loads 
of tenure-track faculty - neither of which it 
is going to do. The only remaining option 
is to offer fewer courses and enroll more 
students in them. Non-Academic Senate 
faculty, who carry the overwhelming bur- 
den of undergraduate teaching, will be 
required to absorb the overflow - adding to 
the already inflated demands on their time 
and energy. 
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This scenario, depressing as it is, appears 
even bleaker for part-time lecturers. In 
order to qualify for health coverage and 
other benefits, they must be teaching at 
least 50 percent of the time. A half-time 
teaching assignment is defined as three 
courses, which under the present system 
generally work out to one each quarter. 
Next fall, however, part-time faculty will 
instruct one course in one semester and 
two in the other. Thus, not only will their 
length of teaching time be extended, but 
they will be forced to carry two courses at 
the same time - a burden which, as 
anyone who has ever tried it knows, is 
much closer to a full-time than a part-time 
commitment. The situation will be hide 
ously disruptive to the schedules of those 
numerous N.A.S. faculty members who 
juggle other part-time professional obli 
gations along with their teaching in ordet 
to make ends meet. The only choice, for 
these individuals, will be either to accept 
the hardship and inconvenience or to 
teach one course each semester, In 
exchange for one third of their salary and 
all their university benetits. 


Continued on p. 2 


Semester System 


Continued from p. 1 


That Non-Academic Senate faculty 
members have been singled out to bear 
the brunt of the change-over is clearly 
implied in a memo sent by the Berkeley 
administration to all department chairmen 
and special programs advisors in the 
College of Letters and Science. The 
memo, dated November 2, 1982 and 
signed by Berkeley Provost and Dean 
Robert Middlekauff, establishes a “work- 
load policy” for Lecturers and Visiting 
Lecturers. After reiterating the adminis- 
tration’s official justification for imposing 
heavier teaching loads on non-Senate 
than Senate faculty (the former are not 
required to engage in research or aca- 
demic service), the letter declares, “Lec- 
turers or Visiting Lecturers who are ap- 
pointed for one semester should teach 
three courses, and staff who are employed 
for a period of one year should be assigned 
six courses.” Full-time lecturers who con- 
tinue teaching past their first year will be 
permitted to carry five courses in subse- 
quent years; but those who are reduced to 
50 percent time after four years’ full-time 
teaching must carry three courses in a two- 
semester sequence. 


These guidelines are being established 
at this time because, as Middlekauff points 
out in the closing paragraph of his memo, 
“... 1 believe it is essential that we establish 
rules which not only assure equity in the 
assignment of teaching loads but real- 
istically recognize our resource problems.” 
Whether or not the new guidelines re- 
cognize and act upon the university's 
resource problems is debatable; that they 
assure equity in assigning teaching loads 
in patently preposterous, given the fact 
that the teaching loads of Academic 
Senate faculty will either remain unchang- 
ed or be reduced when the semester 
system goes into effect. 

In any case, Dean Middlekauff s cavalier 
establishment of teaching loads rests 
upon no formal university policy. While it is 
true that the Academic Personnel Manual, 
the written set of rules and procedures 
governing faculty positions throughout the 
UC system, states (Section 283 - 20C) that 
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Woman Lecturer Seeks Job Security 


This article was adapted from one which 
appeared in the UC Davis campus news: 
ae, The People’s Monitor. Monday, 
January 8, 1983. It is adapted and printed 
here with kind permission of the author, 
Mitch Wong, and Merline Williams. 


Merline Williams, a lecturer in American 
Studies at University of California, Davis, 
whose class on prevalent images of 
women was saved by popular demand last 
year when students protested her release, 
will teach the class this spring under the 
title Sociology 98. However, her problems 
as a lecturer are hardly over. 

Like Merle Woo, Williams falls within the 
lecturer category, whose ranks are now 
fighting over rules for Security of Em- 
ployment (SOE). “Because | have lecturer 
status, | should be in line for Security of 
Employment,” stated Williams in refer- 
ence to the “eight-year rule” which allows 
lecturers a chance to gain Security. 
Williams has taught at Davis both part- 
time and full-time for ten years. 

In February 1980, UC Davis enacted a 
new policy which prevented lecturers from 
teaching for more than four years if they 
have worked more than 50 percent time 
during that four-year period. This policy 
supposedly affected all UC campuses, but 
according to Williams, different schools 
implemented the rule at different times. At 
any rate, the university changed her title 
from Lecturer to Visiting or Adjunct 
Lecturer.* 

“They re-defined my position, which 
basically means they removed me from 
the possibility of ever attaining Security of 
Employment,” said Williafns. She went on 
to say that lecturers do not receive pay 
scales, but are hired for whatever amount 
the department and administration decide 
upon. 

“Lecturers function historically as float- 
ing emergency faculty to be used at the 
university's need,” said Williams. She 
further noted that lecturers have no right to 
a formal grievance procedure and thus 
cannot officially attack the university. 
“Anything you do which they don't like 
makes you very susceptible,” she re- 
marked, emphasizing the fact that if 
lecturers take politically unpopular posi- 
tions the university can prevent their 
rehiring. 

Susan Erickson, a lecturer in Music and 
current president of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers local at Davis, observed 
that lecturer positions are concentrated 
largely in “remedial” teaching areas, “The 
University thinks (remedial classes) are 
only temporary positions and that per- 
manent faculty should not be teaching 
them,” she stated. She noted that the 
recent Public Employment Relations Board 
(PERB) decision, which called for a resto: 
ration of the eight-year rule, was a “great 
victory for the AFT.” The ruling directs the 
university to re-hire all faculty members 
fired under the new regulations, and to 
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grant them back pay in com 
any losses they might have in 
their provisions. 


Concern was expressed in J 

1982 by Assemblyman Gary Hart oie 
sent UC President David Saxon & ete. 
raising many questions about university 
policies concerning lecturers and Security 
of Employment. One question Hart posed 
about the lecturer title was“... why has the 
university created the classifications of 
‘Adjunct Lecturer’ and Visiting Lecturer 
which have no Security of Employment 
possibilities and carry a four-year maxl- 
mum employment?” 

Another question Hart directed to the 
university was, “Have those persons 
affected by these personnel policy changes 
been notified of these changes regarding 
job descriptions, length of employment, 
appeal procedures, etc.?” 

Williams said that the university switch- 
ed its policy “without any warning.” How- 
ever, she reminds students that they carry 
political clout, and that it was petitions 
which saved her job last spring. “It's very 
important that students know that they are 
very powerful ... or | wouldn't be here at all,” 
said Williams. 

Merline Williams is a member of UC 
Davis AFT local 2023, which has helped 
circulate petitions and written to the Dean 
of Letters and Science supporting her right 
to continue teaching. 


pensation for 
Curred under 


*The UC administration has recently re 
commended rescinding the “four-year 
rule” and reinstating the former eight-year 
limit on full-time teaching for non-Academic 
Senate faculty. However. under the new 
guidelines Security of Employment would 
Still be ruled out for these faculty members. 
See pages 4 - 5 for details. 
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Editorial 


LETTING OFF STEAM 


Budget Cuts and Higher Education 


Drastic budget cuts for the University of California and 
other units of the state’s system of higher education once 
again bring home the need for fundamental change in the 
state's tax laws and spending priorities. The depression, now 
showing ambiguous signs of recovery in some respects, still 
hangs on grimly in the unemployment figures for California, 
leaving this year's budget potentially unbalanced. In an effort 
to balance it, the Governor rescinded $23 million of the 
state’s appropriation to the University. Such a cut, coupled 
with previous budget reductions, is now beginning to erode 
the University's academic programs. 

At Berkeley, for example, one-fourth of the library's annual 
book budget was rescinded, virtually eliminating acquisition 
of new monographs in the first half of 1983, and the 
professional schools and the College of Letters and Science 
were cut another quarter of a million dollars. Overall, $2.4 
million was cut from the Berkeley campus alone; other 
campuses suffered proportionally. Such cuts are doubly 
severe because they came after half of the academic year 
was already over and much of the appropriation has already 
been spent 

At the same time, the State University and Community 
College systems of California are faring even worse than the 
University. Overall, the UC and CSU systems this year have 
had to bear 70 percent of the Governor's budget cuts. To 
“make up” for these cuts, increased fees will come from the 
pockets of students and their families. New student fee hikes 
mean that students, along with the institutions of higher 
education, will themselves bear a disproporationate share of 
the Governor's budget balancing effort. 

The AFT believes the problem of funding higher education 
in California cannot be solved through simplistic, short-term 
measures such as thinly disguised tuition fees, Furthermore, 


all segments of public service in California are suffering - and 
many services are in more desperate straits than is higher 
education. 

Proposition 13, other recent tax-cutting initiatives and 
pieces of legislation, and the current depression have all 
contributed to the problem of declining state revenues. The 
public schools, county hospitals, city services and similar 
programs have, along with higher education, all borne the 
consequences of the enormous tax benefits granted Cali- 
fornia’s industrial, corporate and real estate interests in 
recent years. By one estimate, the corporate share of state 
taxes paid in the next fiscal year will drop from 13.5 percent to 
10.8 percent - this on top of other tax reductions since 1978. 
The state tax burden has shifted from those who profit most 
from the resources of California to consumers, small 
businesses, students, and the working poor. These are the 
very citizens who can least afford to pay the taxes now needed 
just to maintain vital social services - including lower and 
higher education. In public education, for example, salaries 
are too low to attract competent mathematics and science 
teachers needed to educate the skilled work force upon 
which a healthy state economy depends. 

The AFT believes that Californians must reconsider their 
priorities and adopt a fair system of state taxation. Tax reform 
must confront the inequities of the current system which 
allows oil to leave the California ground virtually untaxed - 
compared to the taxes levied by other oil producing states. 
Without remedying what amounts to such public subsidies 
of industrial interests, the human talent upon which the 
state's economy depends, and which higher education has in 
the past so successfully fostered, will inevitably diminish in 
California, along with our standard of living and the quality of 
our lives. 


M\K4j/h dee)! 


We welcome all feedback from readers. Any information, opinion, ongoing research, or personal anecdotes related to the status of 
U.C. Non-Academic Senate faculty is of value to the bulletin. We urge you to keep letters to 250 words and manuscripts to 1500 
words, if possible. All correspondence should be addressed to Off the Track, 12? Cypress, Santa Ana, CA 92701. 
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PERB Decision: A Victory -and a Responsibility 


Ina letter sent on March 29. 1983 to employee organizations 
at the University of California and signed by George D. 
Dickinson, Coordinator of Collective Bargaining Services, the 
UC administration recommends that the recent “four-year rule 
- found illegal by the Public Employment Relations Board 
following a hearing in May and June of last year ~ be rescinded. 
That letter, and the set of guidelines proposing how individual 
UC campuses might define the teaching terms of non-Academic 
Senate faculty, are stated in full as follows: 


SERVICE LIMITATIONS 
FOR VISITING AND ADJUNCT LECTURERS 


The administrative law judge in a recommended 
decision to PERB has found that the University failed to 
meet and discuss with employee organizations 
regarding a 1980 policy change which established a 
four year limitation on service at more than half time for 
temporary lecturers, (Academic Personnel Manual 
Section 287: Visiting Lecturer and Adjunct Lecturer; 
Visiting Senior Lecturer and Adjunct Senior Lecturer). 
The University is proposing that the four year limitation 
on service as stated in APM 287-17-b be rescinded. 
After the rescission, campuses would follow the 
proposed guidelines which are attached. 

If you wish to comment or meet on this proposal, 
please contact Collective Bargaining Services 
(415/642-6264) as soon as possible but no later than 
April 22, 1983. 


GUIDELINES: TEMPORARY LECTURER TITLES 
(VISITING LECTURER, ADJUNCT LECTURER, VISITING 
SENIOR LECTURER, AND ADJUNCT SENIOR 
LECTURER 


|. University service at more than 50% time in any 
combination of Visiting Lecturer, Adjunct Lecturer, 
Visiting Senior Lecturer, and Adjunct Senior Lecturer 
titles is limited to a maximum of eight years, 


ne 


An eight year limitation of total University service in 
any combination of the temporary lecturer titles with 
other specific academic titles is stated in APM. 
Section 133-0-c. (The specific titles are listed 

in 133-0-c). 


3, Campuses may continue to follow established local 
procedures and practices that were in place prior to 
February 1980 unless such procedures were 
changed in any manner as a result of the four year 
limitation on service stated in 287-17-b. 

Campuses which changed their local procedures as a 
result of the establishment of the four year limitation 
on service are required to propose rescission of such 
procedures, but may adopt new procedures or 
reinstate earlier ones; an opportunity for meeting and 
discussing the proposed rescission and any new 
changes should be afforded interested employees 
and employee organizations 

Campuses without local procedures will be governed 
by the eight-year systemwide maximum, 


4. In respect to service limits, it should be remembered 
that an appointment to the Visiting and Adjunct 
Lecturer titles is self-terminating with a specified 
ending date, and there is no expectation of continued 
appointment. 


5. Each individual who is appointed to one of the 
Visiting or Adjunct Lecturer titles should receive a 
letter which fully explains the nature and conditions of 
the appointment It should be clear to the individual 
that this appointment is by definition temporary and 
does not lead to security of employment. 


Upon receiving Dickinson's letter and the attached guide 
lines, UC-AFT sent the following communique to all of its 
members who belong to a non-Academic Senate teaching 
category: 

The enclosed notice from the UC administration 
proposes to rescind the 4-year rule for Visiting and 
Adjunct lecturers. Please send your comments and 
ideas on the administration's proposed guidelines as 
soon as possible to the letterhead address. We need 
your input to effectively deal with the administration on 
this and related matters. 

The proposed guidelines fall short of the decision by 
the PERB administrative law judge in the UC-AFT unfair 
labor practice case against the UC administration. The 
guidelines do not deal with rehiring and back pay with 
interest for lecturers who have already been unfairly 
fired. Also, the arbitrary demotion of many lecturers to 
visiting or adjunct lecturers is not considered. 

Accordingly, there is a lot to be done to repair the 

damage from the unfair imposition of the 4-year rule by 

the UC administration. 


The university decision must be seen as a substantial victory 
for University Council‘AFT, which brought the original Unfair 
Labor Practices suit against the UC administration for uni 
laterally changing the terms and conditions of employment for 
non-Academic Senate faculty. The PERB hearings and ensuing 
decision of the administrative law judge corroborated UC-AFT s 
suit and established the illegality of the “four-year rule.” 


While we are elated about the universit 
to rescind this rule, the quideline 


far frorr 


eightyear limit a 


only fail to restor 
lecturers, but they 


srmialize its definitive abolition for an entire 
category of university ernployers 

There are several other prob 
guidelines fail to addre: 
those lecturers, like 


Woo. 
missed or received notices of termination of ful 
ment on the basis of the “fouryear rule 
of darnages to be effected for such individuals? 

University Council has been asked to respond to the proposed 
guidelines with objections and alternative recommendations by 
April 22. Some of the initial discussion between administrator 
representatives and the UC-AFT counsel is likely to revolve 
around legal questions and points of definition. However. it is of 
utmost importance that we hear from all those people whose 
terms and conditions of work have been affected by the “four 
year rule;” we need to know which aspects of the rule have 
caused greatest damage, and to hear suggestions for reinstating 
the “eight-year limit with greatest possible equity and fairness 
to NAS. faculty. We believe jt would be gravely mistaken tc 
grasp at the restoration of the ‘eight year rule with such alacrity 
that we forfeit significant nghts and benefits, such as the 
possibility of Security of Employment 

In order to solicit both information and input as widely as 
possible, UC-AFT will be mailing a separate questionnaire to 
NAS. faculty. In the meantime, we urge you to write or phone. 
us at UC-AFT headquarters in Santa Ana. or to contact the UC 
AFT local representatives on your campus. 

We won - but the struggle is still going on. and there is much 
work to be done. PLEASE JOIN US! 


Name (Please print) 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


American Federation of Teachers — The Union for Faculty, Academic and Professional Employees 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


| wish to join the University Council-AFT, and authorize it to represent me in my employment relationship with the University of 
California in order to promote my economic and general welfare. 


‘Campus. 


Dept — 


Title 


Mailing Address 


City — Zip 


Campus Phone 


Signature 


Home Phone 


Date ———e 


UC-AFT dues are 4 of 1 percent of monthly gross salary. 


You can either have your dues automatically deducted from your paycheck on a monthly basis or we will send a bill to your home 
address each quarter and you mail in your dues. Check which you preter. 


{1 A monthly payroll deduction (we will send you the UC payroll form to sign) 


P.S, Union dues are tax deductible. Please return this form to 
UNIVERSITY COUNCIL-AFT, 122 Cypre: 


A quarterly bill (provide your home address) 


Santa Ana, CA 92701 (714) 542-0101 


The Bargaining Unit and Beyond 


The Higher Education Employer-Employee Relations Act 
(HEERA) implemented in July 1979, allows representative 
employee organizations (unions) the right to engage in collective 
baraaining. HEERA establishes both the initial principles for the 
division of employees into units to facilitate the election of 
collective bargaining representatives, and an agency - the Public 
Employment Relations Board (PERB) -to formalize these units 
and oversee the elections. 

On December 28, 1982 PERB determined an “instructional 
unit” to include those employees of the University of California 
who are hired under certain specific job codes. These codes, and 
their corresponding classifications, are as follows: 


1500 Associate - 9 months 
1505 Associate 9 months 1/9 PMT* 


1510 Associate - 11 months 
1600 Senior Lecturer - 9 months 
1601 Visiting Senior Lecturer - 9 months 
1602 Senior Lecturer - 9months 1/9 PMT 
1604 Visiting Senior Lecturer - 9months 1/9 PMT 
1605 Lecturer - 9 months 
1606 Lecturer - 9months 1/9 PMT 
1608 Visiting Lecturer - 9 months 
1609 Visiting Lecturer - 9 months 1/9 PMT 
1610 Senior Lecturer - 11 months 
1611 Visiting Senior Lecturer - 11 months 
1615 Lecturer - 11 months 
1618 Visiting Lecturer - 11 months 
2100 Supervisor of Physical - 9 months 
Education 
2120 Associate Supervisor of - 9 months 


Physical Education 

2140 Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education 

2210 Demonstration Teacher 

2220 Supervisor of Teacher 
Education 

2460 Teacher - Lawrence Hall of 
Science 


* These job codes are used primarily for purposes of payroll distinction. 9- and 
11-month designations refer respectively to faculty members who teach nine 
or eleven months out of the academic year. Some faculty members are paid 
each month, only for the period of time they teach (ie: 9 months - 1/9 
Payment), as opposed to others whose salaries are evenly distributed over a 
twelve-month period. 


PERB’s decision to define and delineate the bargaining unit in 
this manner represents a victory for University Council-AFT, 
which fought for such a configuration on the basis that people in 
these job classifications share common working conditions and 
interests. The members of the unit are all excluded from the 
Academic Senate (the Senate unit, organized along analogous 
lines, was determined last year). 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL-AFT 
STATEWIDE OFFICE 
122 Cypress Street 
Santa Ana, CA 92701 
714/542-0101 


Jack Blackburn 


UC Berkeley Librarians, 
AFT Local 1795 
Phillip Hoehn, UCB Library 
UC Berkeley, AFT Local 174 
Joe Neilands, Biochemistry 


UCLA, AFT Local 1990 


Institute of Industrial Relations 

UC Irvine, AFT Local 2226 
Richard Juberg, Mathematics 

UC San Diego, AFT Local 2034 
Tom Dublin, History 

UC Santa Barbara, AFT Local 2141 
Jacqueline Simons, French & Italian 


What is collective bargaining? It is the right to confront the 
university administration as equals and negotiate a binding 
contract. Up to now the terms and working conditions of N.A.S. 
faculty have been unilaterally determined by the university 
administration. No organization has been permitted to “speak” 
for them as the Academic Senate can speak for tenure-track 
faculty. Through negotiation and collective bargaining, this 
process becomes bilateral. 

Although employees could be represented by a union in 
personnel appeals before, in the absence of collective bargaining 
the UC administration has been free to make the rules governing 
this appeals process and to have the final say. It has remained 
virtually unaccountable to anyone in handling these appeals and 
deciding their outcome. The only recourse, for the individual, lay 
in lengthy and expensive litigation, which was beyond the 
resources of most individuals and organizations. 

University Council-AFT believes that the employees who 
constitute the non-Academic Senate faculty unit will vote for 
collective bargaining. Although it only comprises 2,000 university 
employees, the unit may well spearhead a movement to improve 
working conditions, ensure rights, and obtain fair treatment for all 
UC employees through coalition with other AFL-CIO unions 
capable of bringing considerable pressure on the university. 

Non-Senate faculty will vote by mail, probably sometime next 
fall, to determine whether they want collective bargaining and an 
agent to represent them in bargaining. This will be the first time 
they have been allowed to cast such a vote, which previously was 
forbidden by law. 

How does University Council-AFT work? It is totally governed by 
its member locals on each of the UC campuses. These locals are 
run by their members, who in turn elect representatives to speak 
for the union. UC-AFT has formed an organizing committee to 
prepare for the N.A.S. instructional unit collective bargaining 
election. Any UC employee hired in one of the job classifications 
listed above can join the Non-Academic Senate Faculty Organizing 
group on his/her campus. These individual campus groups are in 
turn coordinated at the statewide level. 

The N.A.S. faculty organizing groups are now working on a 
number of issues: the struggle to rescind the “four-year rule:” 
establishment of a higher percentage of Security Of Employ- 
ment positions; defeat of recent policies increasing course loads 
and cutting the pay of non-tenure track faculty. Most important. 
the organizing groups are leading the petition drive to assure UC- 
AFT a slot on the collective bargaining ballot and preparing a 
campaign to win that election. 

The results of the election, and the negotiations which follow, 
will only be as good as the leadership provided to this campaign 
by each and every eligible member of the unit. UC-AFT has no 
paid campus organizers; no professional campaigners. It is up to 
the members to act in their own interests. 

Contact the AFT local on your campus to find out about N.A.S. 
faculty meetings and activities. Even if you can only volunteer an 
hour per week, your participation will help to build an organization 
which can truly represent you. Let us hear from you! 


UC Riverside, AFT Local 1966 
Edna Bonacich, Sociology 

UC Santa Cruz, AFT Local 2199 
Frank Ramirez 
Stevenson College 

UC Davis, AFT Local 2023 
Susan Erickson, Music 


Semester System 


Continued from p. 2 


N.AS. faculty should carry heavier teach- 
ing loads than ladder-rank faculty, no- 
where ate course loads established, or 
even proposed, for any sector of the 
faculty. In fact. administration spokes- 
persons themselves have explicitly denied 
the existence of such rules, maintaining 
(most recently during a hearing on the 
“four-year Tule’ conducted before the 
Public Employment Relations Board in May 
1982) that the determination of course 
loads was and should be the responsibility 
of individual academic departments. 
Apparently this breach of its own policy 
is not a cause of concern to the Berkeley 
administration: nor is it concerned with 
taking measures to inform affected em- 
ployees of the impending changes in their 
working conditions. Non-Academic Sen- 
ate faculty learned of these matters, if they 
learned at all, in an entirely piecemeal, 
haphazard fashion. Some were informally 
told by their department or program 
chairs; others heard the news by word of 


I'M RUNNING DOWN A 
VERY LONG ROAD. THE 
GOAL ISN'T CLEAR, AND 
THE FASTER | RUN THE 
FURTHER AWAY IT GETS.-- 


mouth, from friends in other programs. No 
N.A.S. faculty, or official organizations 
representing N.A.S. faculty, received from 
the UC administration any sort of written 
notice. One lecturer, who was informed of 
the new regulations in a purely casual 
meeting with his program chairman about 
a month ago, remarked: “The admin- 
istration must have expected a lot of 
protest over this thing, and decided it 
would be a good idea not to let the news 
get around. Anyway, they probably weighed 
the amount of protest against the amount 
of money they would save from all that 
extra unpaid labor, and decided to take the 
risk.” 

Whether the wager turns out to be worth 
the risk remains to be seen. The last time 
the UC administration unilaterally changed 
the rules and conditions of labor for non- 
Academic Senate faculty, the action was 
tuled illegal by PERB, and the university 
was ordered to desist and grant back pay 
to anyone who had suffered financial loss 
as a result of the policies. By the time this 
bulletin goes to press, University Council- 
AFT will have filed another formal Unfair 
Labor Practices suit on behalf of lecturers 


and other N.A.S. faculty affected by the 
new ruling. Although these faculty mem 
bers will probably come from Berkeley at 
the moment. others on different UC 
campuses can be expected to join the 
action before long, for traditionally cam 
puses throughout the UC system follow 
Berkeley's lead in determining major 
changes in the academic calendar and 
establishing guidelines for putting the 
changes into effect. 

However, legal cases such as an Unfair 
Labor Practices suit are not alone suf 
ficient to force the university to respect the 
tights of non-ladder rank faculty. Political 
pressure in the form of letters, petitions. 
and publicity campaigns is indispensable 
In particular, lecturers must begin exer 
cising their right to organize, with the goal 
of achieving formal representation through 
collective bargaining. There is no other 
effective way to prevent the university from 
enacting policies, at its will and whim. 
which systematically undermine the wages 
and working conditions of academic 
employees. 
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These non-Senate faculty are respon: 
sible for a significant part of the under- 
graduate instruction at UC. In 1977 at 
Berkeley administration sources noted 
that one in six undergraduates obtained 
their B.A.'s outside regular departments. 
The majority of these programs were 
supervised by non-Academic Senate 
(N.A.S.) faculty, in addition to groups of 
non-Senate faculty in the regular pro- 
grams. They often assume committee 
work on behalf of their programs or 
courses, as well as taking responsibility for 
full curriculum development. While fre- 
quently hired on a year-by-year basis, they 
are denied regular salary increments and 
receive fringe benefits only in exceptional 
cases. Their course loads are double that 
of Senate faculty. Experience, superior 
qualifications, and extra-classroom achieve- 
ments are unlikely to improve their lot. 

Yet it is these faculty who, excluded from 
Senate membership and its various forms 
of institutional participation and protec- 
tions, are most vulnerable to the wide- 
spread exploitation of the large pool of 
qualified academics. The extensive use of 
non-tenure track faculty provides the 
cheap, no-commitments required labor 
pool which make it possible for the 
university to open as few positions as 
possible, enables the institution to staff 
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classes even though faculty members are 
regularly denied tenure, whittles down the 
proportion of teaching staff entrusted with 
decision-making power, and _ intensifies 
the burden of committee work and depart- 
mental governance for full-time faculty. 

This two-tiered employment situation 
has a detrimental impact on students. 
Alienated and demoralized teachers, al- 
ways conscious of their vulnerability, 
cannot bring into the classroom the 
confidence and creativity necessary for the 
best teaching. Teachers unable to plan for 
a future are less effective in courses which 
need continuity. In short, deprofessional- 
ized faculty can hardly serve as profes- 
sional role models for their students. 

We in the AFT are concerned as a union 
with the protection of dignity of work in 
general and of the teaching profession in 
particular. Substandard working conditions 
and the exploitation of any faculty member 
imperils the entire academic community. 

In the past, regular faculty concerned by 
the unjust disparity between their own 
salaries and employment situation and 
those of exploited part-time faculty have 
been supportive. But they have also been 
frustrated in their attempts to bring about 
any real and lasting change. N.A.S. faculty 
who have courageously fought their in- 
justices on an individual basis have seldom 
been victorious. Often their contracts 
simply were not renewed. Some have 
regained their jobs only after long and 
expensive court battles. Those who did not 


fight found themselves doomed to the 
same experience at another academic 
institution. 

Yet real gains have been achieved where 
N.A.S. faculty have united to win benefits, 
job security, or other improvements. The 
most recent victory has been the PERB 
ruling, won by University Council-A.F.T., 
rescinding the four-year limit on length of 
full-time employment for Lecturers. This 
decision against the university has served 
to slow the attacks on non-tenure track 
faculty members’ job rights, security, 
benefits, and working conditions. 

Nevertheless, not even an emphatic 
legal decision like the one recently handed 
down by PERB is sufficient to stop univer- 
sity administrators from making other 
arbitrary and unilateral decisions affecting 
N.A.S. faculty - such as the “speedup” 
brought about under the imminent change 
to the semester system at U.C. Berkeley. 

What is necessary to guarantee basic 
job rights to N.A.S. faculty is the unity of all 
non-tenure track faculty, organized and 
prepared to negotiate a formal, binding 
contract with the university administration. 
Now HEERA (the Higher Education 
Employer-Employee Relations Act) allows 
for the election of an employee organ- 
ization (union) which can negotiate a 
contract. This is especially crucial in the 
current climate of fiscal stringency and 
high unemployment, when N.A.S. faculty 
are so vulnerable to shouldering a dispro- 
portionate burden of the budget cuts. 
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